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THE ROYAL TIGER OF BENGAL. 


This most fierce and rapacious of all carnivorous ani- 
mals, is a native of Asia, and is found in many parts of 
that extensive country; but they are most numerous in 
India. They are ferocious without provocation, and are 
never subdued by gentle and kind treatment. They fear 
not man nor any animals of the largest size. They are 
even more ferocious than the lion; and they are, there- 
fore, justly more dreaded, though not of the height or of 
solarge dimensions. The largest are found in Bengal, 
and these are distinguished by the name of the Royal 
Tiger. They frequently seize and devour children and 
adults. It is believed they have a higher relish for hu- 
man flesh, than that of any other animals. ‘They have 
been known to dart from their coverts, and spring upon 
people who were walking for pleasure. One apparently 
ready to make a spring, where there was a party of ladies 
and gentlemen, was alarmed and induced to retire by the 
unfurling and presenting of an umbrella. In combat, they 
conquer the elephant and the lion. The tiger is of the 
cat kind, (felis;) and so are the panther, the cougar, and 
some other ferocious animals but the tiger is the most 
formidable and destructive. It is of larger size than oth- 
ers of the kind, and its ferociousness is greater in propor- 
tion to its strength. The panther is a native of Africa, 
and the cougar of North America. 

As to the color of the tiger, the ground is described as 
yellow, of deeper hue on the back, and gradually soften- 
ing to almost a white on the belly. But beautiful bars of 
black streak every part of the body.—American Mag. 
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THE BLUE-BIRD’S NEST. 


BY J. ALDEN, D. D. 


As George Gates was on his way to school, he turned 
aside from the road, and went through a field in hopes of 
finding some strawberries. He did not find any straw- 
berries, but he found what pleased him more—a blue- 
bird’s nest. As he was passing near a stump, a blue-bird 
flew out of it. He went up to it, and found that there was 
& hollow in the top of the stump, about a foot deep, just 
about large enough to put your hand in, and at the bot- 
tom of it there was a nest with three eggs in it. He had 
never found a blue-bird’s nest before. He had found a 
great many robins’ nests, and chirping-birds’ nests, and 
brown-thresher’s nests, but never a blue-bird’s nest. It 
was quite an exploit to tell of. 

This was the season of the year for birds’ nests, and the 
school boys were on the look-out for them. They often 
compare notes to see who had found the greatest number 
of nests, or, to use their language, who had the greatest 
number of nests—for each claimed the nests that he 
found, by right of discovery. This was well enough, pro- 
vided they did not proceed to enforce their claim by tak- 
ing away the eggs or the young birds. This was rarely 
done. You would have been amused to hear them num- 
bering their nests. 

“T know,” says one, “ where there is a robin’s nest 
with two cae in it, and a chirping-bird’s nest with five 
eggs in, —_—* 
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“‘T have got a brown-thresher’s nest with three young 
ones in,’’ says another, raising his voice above the others, 
and so it would go on. There was something a little 
stretching of the truth at such times. For example, 
sometimes a boy would say,he knew where there was a 
nest, if he were called on to tell all about it, he would 
have to say that he had seen a bird in a certain place, and 
he guessed it had a nest somewhere near. Now, this’is 
not telling the truth; boys should never puy their guesses 
in the place of what they know. They may say it don’t 
do any hurt, in such a case;, but. it does, for it leads to a 
bad habit, and is wrong in itself. 

There was an illustration of this in the very school 
which George attended. There was one boy who began 
to stretch the truth in this way, and by and by he would 
affirm that he had found the nest of every bird in the 
known world. If one were to say he had found an os- 
trich’s nest, that boy would say, ‘‘ I found one before you 
did, and it had so many eggs in it.” The consequence 
was, that nobody believed a word he said. Be careful 
how you begin to turn aside from, the truth. 

School was begun when George arrived at the school- 
house, on the morning after his notable discovery. ‘Though 
it was contrary to the law of the school to whisper, and 
though George was a good boy to obey law, he could not 
restrain himself from whispering to the boy who sat next 
to him, “‘I know where is a blue-bird’s nest.” 

‘** Where?” 

**T know.” 

«QO, tell me now.”’ 

‘‘ George recollected himself, and shook his head, and 
did not whisper again all the morning. But he did some 
other things which may make you think he had better not 
have found the blue-bird’s nest. 

He: sat facing a window which was thrown open, and 
thus gave him a view of the surrounding country. Now, 
he had got a blue-bird in his head, and could not study. 

He kept looking out of the window nearly all the time. 
Once the teacher asked him if his lesson was out in the 
field. He then tried a little to study, but his mind was 
soon with the blue-bird again; and ere long he became 
so absorbed in his thoughts, that he began to whistle aloud 
in school, 

This, as you may suppose, put an end to all whispering, 
studying, reciting, in the school, for the time being. 
Every eye was turned to the musician, and almost every 
under lip was drawn up under the teeth. George did not 
notice all this, but kept on with his tune, swinging his 
legs to keep time, the bench being so high that his feet 
did not touch the floor. pow 

He had got nearly through the first part of his tune, 
when he felt himself raised from his seat by means of his 
collar, and, looking round, be. saw the face of his angry 
teacher. “I'll teach you a tune worth two of that, my 
lad !”? said the teacher, who was about to apply the ferule 
to his hand; but he recollected his rule, which was, never 
to punish a pupil when. he was at all excited. He knew 
that he was liable to do injustice if he acted when he was 
angry. ‘This was am excellent /rule, and one that I would 
advise every boy to adopt, and act upon, on all occasions, 
Never act when you are angry; if you do, you’ will al- 
ways do something to be sorry for. Wait till you get 
cool, and then you will not be so likely to act unwisely 
and wickedly. 











A still better way, for the teacher and for boys, would 
be never to get angry. ‘‘ But I can’t help it,” says one. 
Try and see; try hard, and keep on trying, and you will 
getso as never to be angry without cause. 

The teacher, as I said, recollecting his rule, told George 
to stand by his desk. . When school was nearly out, and 
the teacher was perfectly cool, he told George to shut up 
his book. ‘* What did you mean by whistling in school?” 

‘7 didn’t mean any thing—I didn’t know I was whis- 
tling ?” 

‘What were you thinking about ?” 

** 1 was thinking about my blue-bird’s nest.” 

**Is the nest in your lesson ?” 

‘“‘ No, sir, it is in a stump,” said George, very innocent- 
ly. The teacher couldn’t help laughing, and all the 
scholars joined with him, as is customary on such oeca- 
sions, : ° 

“« He'won’t get whipped,” whispered one of the boys to 
his neighbor. 

The teacher, perceiving that no wrong was intended, 
dismissed him with a rebuke for not having his mind suf- 
ficiently on his book ; and he took occasion to exhort the 
children “ always to attend to the present business—their 
present duty. Ifthey neglected that, they could not tell 
what they would do. George had no idea of turning the 
school into a whistling school when he came into it, but 
by neglecting present duty, he fell into that fault before 
he knew it.” . 

As soon as school was out, the boys were all around 
George, and asked, ‘“‘ Where is your blue-bird’s nest ?” 

He declined telling, for it was not considered that a 
boy was obliged to tell where his nests were. 

“I know,” said the boy who would have boasted of 
finding an ostrich’s nest—‘‘ I know where it is!” but no- 
body minded what he said. 

When a boy refused to tell, it was deemed lawful for 
the other boys to find out where the nest was, if they 
could, though his right of property was not affected by 
any subsequent discovery. At noon, there was a good 
deal of contriving how they should flad out where George’s 
blue-bird’s nest was. 

James Savage and Joel Hayes agreed that they would 
watch him when he went home, and see if he did not 
make a visit to the nest. He suspected that something of 
that sort was going on, and saw them following him. 
They thought they did it so slyly, that he did not see 
them; but they were mistaken. He saw them; and knew 
what they were after; and so he thought he would give 
them some labor for their pains. He turned out of the 
road, and went through a cornfield into a kind of swamp, 
that was full of bunches of bushes. He hid behind the 
bushes for atime, and then came out, and went home, 
taking care not to look around him, so as to see James 
and Joel. Now, this swamp was not the place where he 
found the nest. It was in a clover field, on the other side 
of the highway. 

James and Joel were now in high spirits. They were 
sure the nest was somewhere in that pasture, and they 
would find it. When they came to the pasture, James 
began to doubt whether they should find it. “I don’t 
think,” said he, “that we are very likely to find it.” 

. ‘‘ Why, we know it must be here somewhere,” said 
oel. 

“‘ Yes, but the thing is, to find it among all these bushes. 
We may know that there is a needle in a hay-stack, but it 
might be some work to find it.” 

“*T can find it, and I won’t sleep till I do.” 

‘“* Hush your nonsense; you have no right to say so; 
never make a promise that you can’t keep.” 

‘I can keep this; you see, now.” 

“Well, I will see.” 

“ T’m certain of finding it.” 

**No, you are not.” 

“T am, J tell you. He said it was in a stump; and 
and how long will it take to look into every stump in this 
field?” 

** So he did,” said James; ‘‘I did’nt think of that. I 
thought we should have to look all the bushes through. 
We shall find it, then.” 

Now, this was good reasoning, if but for one thing. 
The nest was in a stump; and if they looked in every 
stuwp in the field in which the nest was, they would find 
it, no doubt ; but the mistake was, in their taking it for 
granted that the nest was in that field. When you rea- 
son, be sure you do not take things for granted, which re- 
quire proof. 

The boys examined every stump in the whole field, and 
found. no nest. The examination was a work of no small 
difficulty ‘The land was, as I said, swampy. They often 
got into the water and mud, and suffered somewhat through 
fear of snakes. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








“ Well,” said James, ‘ you won’t sleep any to-night, I 
reckon.” 

Joel did not answer at first, but finally said, “Are you 
sure we didn’t skip any ?” 

“I don’t think we did.” 

“Tt must be here somewhere. Let us go over again ; 
and, to make sure, let us take some bushes and stick one 
in every stump we go to, and then we can see if we have 
missed any.” 

They did so, and yet there was not a blue-bird’s nest to 
be found. ; 

T’ll tell you what,” said James, “‘ he saw us dogging 
him, and he has given us this wild-goose chase on pur- 
pose. Fe has come over'us, neat, hasn't he?” laughing. 

‘If he has, I’ll be up to him,”’ said Joel, angrily. 

“ Well, he has; there is no doubt of it; but we have 
no right to get angry about it.” 

“* What right had he to make us tire ourselves to death 
wading through this mud ?”" 

“ He didn’t tell us to do it. If we have a mind to be 
fools enough to do it, we can’t blame any body but our- 
selves.” 

‘“* He came here to make us think the nest was here.” 

** Well, he has as good a right to do so, as we have to 
find out where his nest is.” 

“ Well, 1 don’t care! if I find his nest, I’ll put it where 
the dogs won’t find it.” 

“ You will feel better when you have slept. 
got—you are not going to sleep to-night.” 

“If you don’t quit, I’ll tear your nest to pieces.” 

“No, I wouldn’t, if I were you,” said James good-na- 
turedly, ‘ because it wouldn’t be healthy. But I was only 
in fan; let us go home now.” 

James said this in a very soothing tone, and it prevent- 
ed a quarrel. He always did so, on the principle that a 
soft answer turneth away wrath. Joel was unreasonable, 
but that, James thought, was a reason why he should take 
special pains not to provoke him. I wish all boys would 
do so. 

They then went to their respective homes. 

The next morning, George overtook James on the way 
to school. ‘ He tried to look very sober, as if he didn’t 
know what had happened; but when he saw James’s 
laughing face, he could not keep his face sober. 

“Well,” said James, “ you did neat last night—first 
rate—neater than you can do it again.” 

‘* What were you and Joel doing down in Mr. Carman’s 
swamp for?’ said George, gravely. 

“ Finding blue-birds’ nests,” as gravely. 

‘“‘ Found them very thick there, didn’t you?” 

** Not over and above.” 

“Find any snakes’s nests 2” 

** Didn’t look for any.” 

‘I would look next time.” 

“TI will, when I go there again. O George,” said he, 
laughing, ‘there will be no use in your trying that over 
again ;” and they went on talking pleasantly on matters 
and things in general. 

“Now, wasn’t that the true way to give and take a 
joke? 

The meeting between George and Joel was not so pleas- 
ant.. George saw that he looked cross, and he made some 
remark to him, not making any allusion to the event of the 
preceding day. 

*“* 1’ll pay you some time,” said Joel, angrily. 

** What for? you don’t owe me any thing.” 

“You know. What did you send me into the swamp 
for 1” 

“*T didn’t send you.” 

“You did.” 

George thought he wouldn’t talk with so unreason- 
able a’ fellow, and left him, letting him have the last word. 
Let a cross, unreasonable fellow have the last word, if it 
will give him any comfort. Such a fellow needs comfort. 

The news of the visit to the swamp spread through the 
school, arid was made the subject of a good many remarks, 
which made James laugh and Joel angry. If you had 
seen what an uncomfortable day Joel had of it, you would 
have said it was better to laugh at jokes than to get angry 
at them. 

A still greater desire was now excited to find the fa- 
mous nest, and George’s movements were watched as 
closely as if he had been president. ‘The next day, he 
went home by the road, and after he had got home, he 
went through the woods to a very large field that was full 
of stumps. He went more than a mile, but he knew some 
would see him, and that the stumps in that field would 
‘* have to take it.””. He was seen by some one, and now 
it was certain they could find the nest. He had been 
home, and he would not have taken the pains to go away 
round through the woods to that field, if the nest was not 
there. 

The next morning more than a dozen boys were in the 
field—every stump was examined. 

** What are you looking for?’’ said George, who hap- 
pened to come along as they were in the midst of their 
search. 

There was no reply. George sat on the fence with a 
grave face, while every stump was peeped into, if it had 
any crevice in it. No blue-bird’s nest was to be found. 

“What are you all looking for?” said George. 

** I’ve found it!” shouted a little boy at adistance, and 
they all ran to the spot. 

Sure enough, there was a nest close by a stump, with 
five eggs in it. 

“There, George,” cried one, “ we’ve beat—we’ve 
found it.”’ 


But I for- 








“‘T guess you have,” said George, coming to the spot; 
“ but,” stooping down and looking at the nest, ‘ in the 
first place, that don’t happen to be zn a stump, and in the 
next place, it isn’t a blue-bird’s ne -hirping- 
bird’s nest.” 

** So it is,’”’ said one. 

“ Take another field to-morrow—you will find it if you 
keep on. You will find it before snow comes, as likely 
as not. If you don’t, I will tell you where it is, then.” 

“« Now,” said James, “‘ this is what I call too bad, to 
have the wool pulled ovey a fellow’s eyes two days run- 
ning in this way. 1. 9, *\up beat.” 

George refrained fconn all expressions of triumph, and 
all went toschoo! in good humor. Some boys in George’s 
place would have boasted a little, and perhaps made some 
of his companions angry. 

James now told the rest of the boys not to say anything 
more about the nest, and he would find it before long. He 
watched George when he went home, but was careful not 
to let him see it. George went through another field. 
James did not follow him. The next day he went through 
another, and in so doing, took some pains to avoid the 
field in which the nest was. This James observed, and 
concluded the nest was there. But before he went to 
search, he thought he would be more sure, if possible. 
So the next day he said, “Shall I tell you where your 
nest is ?” 

“Yes, if you wish to very much. I know about as well 
as I wish to, though, already.” 

““ Well,” said James, “ it is in Mr. Case’s clover field,” 
fixing his eyes fully on George’s. A slight change in 
George’s countenance, convinced James that he was right 
in his conjecture. 

“* Well/’ said Georges with as much indifference as he 
could assume, “be sure yon don’t skip any stumps when 
you go to search.” ; 

“Come,” said James, after school, “‘go with me, and 
I'll show you your nest.” 

George made some excuse, which made James feel sure 
he was right in thinking the nest was in Mr. Case’s clo- 
ver field. He went there after school, and almost as soon 
as he got into the field, he saw tracks in the clover which 
led him-to the stump which contained the nest. He was 
greatly rejoiced that he had conquered at last. 

That day there was great rejoicing over the victory, and 
it were well if all victories might be rejoiced over as inno- 
cently. ' 

James told them they must all promise not to disturb 
the nest, if he told them where it was. ‘* Agreed!” said 
a great many voices. 

But Joel was silent. 

** Nothing.” 

** Do you promise ?” 

“ No.” é } 

“You shall-promise,” said one. 

“1 won't,” said Joel. 

James thought he had better tell where it was. It was 
better to run the risk of Joel's injuring the nest, than to 
disoblige all the boys who were willing to promise to let 
it alone. Indeed, it was hardly necessary to ask them to 
make the promise. Nobody, except Joel, had any feelings 
towards George that would lead to harming the nest. 
They were satisfied that the nest had been found, and 
that they had beat. So he told’ them where it was, and 


“What do you say, Joel?” 


away they ran to see it; they had had such hard work to’ 


find it, that they thought it must be something great 
to see. 

Joel did: not go with the boys to see the nest. James 
went home with him, and tried to persuade him to 
promise not to cherish any unkind feelings towards 
George. ; 

** You are all on his side, and I haven’t a single friend.” 

“There are no sides about it. George has nothing 
against you, and you onght not to have ‘against ‘him. 
You have no more reason to, than 'I have, or all the other 
boys.” 

**I don’t like to be made a fool of.” 

* You are making a great fool of yourself,” James was’ 
tempted to say; but he saw it would not be wise, and did 
not say it. 

* Joel, do be a little reasonable. You’ make yourself 
and your friends very unhappy by being so perverse. You 
must learn to take a joke pleasantly, or you can’t live in 
any comfort.” 

If the reader is disposed to get angry when he is at play, 
and is *‘ run upon” a little, I hope he will take James’s 
advice. James continued to talk with Joel till he got him 
to. promise to show no more bad feelings towards George. 
He then told George how matters stood, and in a few days 
the breach was healed. James felt the blessedness of the 
peacemaker, when he saw them at play again in perfect 
harmony. 

But a storm soon arose. George was accustomed to 
visit his nest daily as he eame to school. The eggs had 
hatched, and the young birds were more than half grown. 

One day he came to school with a very sad’ face, and 
tears in his eyes. His nest was destroyed, not a bird'was 
in it, but their feathers were scattered round the stump. 
They had been taken out and killed by some one. 

There was’ great excitement in the school. The'nest 


had received so much -atténtion, that it! was regarded as |’ 


public property, and its robbery was robbery of the whole 
school. George felt badly about it. The sympathies of 
children are often more easily excited than those of older 
persons. . When George was asked ‘‘ who ‘he thought did 
it,” he shook his head; he had his suspicions, but he 
would accuse no one. 
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Suspicion, as you may well suppose, fell on 
When he came to wheal that aipniie, all eyes re 
turned upon him; scarce any one spoke to hin 
though no one accused him, They treated hii as thoy i 
he were guilty, and shunned him. . 

James did not like this way of proceeding—it was not 
according to his ideas of justice. ‘* Never condemn a per. 
son unheard,” was one of his rules, and should be one of 
every body’s rules. 

After school, he took Joel aside. “ You know wha 
has happened, and you know you are suspected ; now, if 
you have done it, say so, and if you haven’t, say so.” ° 

‘* | never was near the nest in my life.” 

** Do you know anything about it?” 

“Nothing. I never heard of it till I came to schoo} 
this morning.” 

“IT am very glad of it. Idid not really believe you 
did do it, though it was natural you should be suspected,” 

James went to the boys, and told them how it was— 
that Joel had not done it. Joel had a good reputation for 
veracity, and this denial was sufficient to clear him. If 
he had not been a boy of truth, his denial would not have 
cleared him in the circumstances in which he was placed, 

There was then a great wondering of who could have 
done it; nobody took the trouble to deny it but the os. 
trich boy. This denial led some to think that he might 
have done it; but it was said that nothing he said was to 
be regarded at all. 

They finally agreed to go and view the ruins of the 
nest. When they got there, they saw something black on 
the top of the stump; and when they came near, a black 
snake raised his head out of the hole, and slid off from 
the stump, and began to make his escape. The boys 
made arush after him, and soon killed him. 

It was plain now who had done the deed. The snake 


had killed and eaten the birds, and had now come to look ' 


for more. 
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» FITNESS FOR HEAVEN. 


‘* Father,” said William Johnson, ‘‘ I heard a man say 
to-day in Mr. Green’s store, that he believed everybody 
would goto heaven when they died; can it be that he 
really believed what he said? I never heard of sucha 
thing before, I know it can’t be true, father.’’ 

* Do you know who the man was?” 

** No sir, but I don’t. think he is fit for heaven, for af 
terwards he was talking about a bridge that was carried 
away by the rain last week on his farm, and. he swore 
dreadfully about it, and seemed angry at. God for letting 
it rain so hard. I came away as soon as Mr. Green had 
weighed the sugar. I was afraid to be where he was. 
He could not be happy in heaven, could he, father 2” 

“‘ No, my son, unless he has a new heart given him, but 
there are a'great many persons who would not be happy 
in heaven, who would not dare to swear as this man does, 
don’t you think so, my boy 2” 

William made no reply, but seemed to be thinking 
whether it was possible that he could be happy in heaven, 
if he should die as he was.. I wish my little readers would 
ask themselves the same question. IL. A. 
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ANXIOUS THOUGHTS. 


** Mother,’’ said Elizabeth, shutting up her Bible which 
she had been reading very attentively, ‘‘ it seems to me 








bi 


that some of your instructions don’t agree with the Bible.” 


“Then they ‘must be wrong,” said Mrs. Bergen; “‘but 
what particular instruction have you in mind 2?” 

‘** Why you know you tell me I am rather heedless; that 
I ought to think more about what I do, and what will be 
the consequences of my actions.” 

That is, I tell you to “‘ consider your ways?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, but then the Bible ‘here says,’’ opening 
to the passage and reading it, “‘ Take no thought for the 
morrow.” Mother tells me I ought to take thought for 
the morrow. 

“The whole apparent difficulty lies in the meaning of 
the words. The words ‘ take no thought,’ as we use them, 
have a meaning different from what they had when the 
Bible was translated, that is, when our present translation 
was made. ‘Then the words were used to express distress- 
ing, anzious thought. The Saviour did not mean to for- 
bid a proper attention to the future. He simply forbids 
us to indulge undue anxiety about our future condition in 
this present world.” 

“‘T thought it could not be that mother would tell me 
to do what was contrary to the Bible.” Azi. 
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SAMUEL PROCTOR. 


“Dear me,” said Samuel Proctor, a boy about nine 
years old, “I wish it would be afternoon, and then George 
and Hannah would be here to play with me.” 

The little boy who was wishing time. away, was stand- 
ing by a window of a very pleasant room.. A number of 
toys were scattered upon the carpet, and a dissected map 
and several story books, were lying upon a table. A lady 
was seated on a sofa, engaged in reading, and in answer 
to his remark, she said, ‘‘I am sorry, my son, that you 
are so impatient. 


Cannot you find something-pleasant te.” 
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- ¢ tim e about, until your brother and sister re- 
- ¢ hool 7” 

“No, mother, I can’t think of any thing to do. I am 
jjred of my playthings and books, and I have put my map 
ogether so many times, that it don’t interest me now. 
jhould like to take a run in the garden, and to look at my 
chickens. But, then, I suppose, you won't allow me to 
40 out.” P : ‘ 

“No, my dear, I think it would be imprudent. You 
qugh considerably yet, and it would not be safe to go in- 
othe cold air. In a few days, I hope you will be able 
go to school, and to play as usual. ‘Till then IT want 
you to try to be patient and cheerful, and to employ your 
time happily and usefully.” ; 

“ But I haven’t anything to do, mother,” said Samuel. 

“J suppose you. mean,” said his mother, * that you 
have nothing which you choose to do. I can think of 
several ways in which you might now be both pleasantly 
and usefully employed.” 

“ What are they, mother?” asked Samuel. 

“Why, I heard Jane say the other day, that she wished 
she had some lamp-lighters in the kitchen. 
it would be a good plan for you to make her some.” 

“ But I don’t know how.” 

“Q, it is very easy. I will show you how to cut and 
roll two or three, and then you can prepare the rest with- 
out any assistance,” 5 

Samuel seemed pleased with his mother’s proposal, and 
he was soon busily at work preparing lamp-lighters, which 
he made by rolling up little pieces of paper about as large 
asapipe stem. While thus engaged, the time passed so 
pleasantly, that when his brother and sister entered the 
room, he could hardly believe it was the usual hour for 
their dismissal from school. 

After dinner, it was Wednesday afternoon,” and a 
half holiday, the three had a fine time playing? but Sam- 
nel said, that on the whole, he did not think he enjoyed 
it more than he did his work on the Jamp-lighters. 

[ Reaper. 














Sabbath School. 


ORIGINAL. 


GEORGE AND WILLIE; 
Or, a Parable for the Young. 


It was a beautiful summer’s day, and everything was 
pleasant to behold. A merry laugh and joyous voices 
rang through the air as a group of children passed on their 
way to the fields. Around one of their number, older ap- 
parently than the others, they all seemed to gather, and his 
laugh and shout was the loudest of them all. Ever when 
with them, George was the leader of their sports. 

A few days had gone by, and again those children were 
attheir play. Again that- shout was heard, the voice of 
him whom all would have noticed as among the foremost ; 
but sadly the sound came to the ear when the name of 
God was heard profanely uttered, and curses mingled 
here and there, as he called his young companions to fol- 
low him. 

Months and years passed over George’s head, but he 
had been an early swearer, and that wicked heart was not 
changed. The warnings of his Sabbath School teacher 
had been slighted. God’s word had been neglected, he 
had forgotten his dying mother’s last prayer. Young in 
years, he was old in sin; bitterly profane, a Sabbath 
breaker. But the God whom he had forgoiten, remem- 
bered him. Sickness came. His bright eyes grew dim, 
his cheek was pale, and slowly, he wasted away. No Sa- 
viour comforted him, or gave him light'in that dark hour, 
for he sought none, and he sunk, unrepenting, into an un- 

timely grave. Poor George, all remembered him with 
sadness, 
But let us return to that group of children once more. 
Another boy was often noticed among them. ,. His laugh 
might not have been so merry, nor his shout. so loud as 
that of the others, but he was equally happy, and more be- 
loved. Was injury done to any of their number? Kind 
Willie every sympathized. Did they quarrel with one an- 
other? Good Willie, if at hand, was always the peace- 
maker. 
The Sabbath came. As in their class they heard the 
story of a crucified Redeemer, no eye would quicker fill 
with tears than his, and when the teacher spoke of that 
glad home in heaven which Jesus was preparing for them 
that loved him, Willie’s beaming countenance told of 
his hope that at some time he should go there. 
Months passed, God ‘called him away. It was a spring 
morning. His classmates in the Sabbath School had 
come once more to see him, and they stood beside his bed. 
One gave him a wreath of fragrant spring flowers. An- 
other took his hand affectionately, and told him how they 
missed him when the Sabbath came; but another, a little 
boy, younger than the rest, crept softly up; and hid his 
face in the pillow with his cheek resting ‘against Willie’s, 
and sobbing, murmured. ‘Willie don’t die—don’t die. 
John was angry and struck me yesterday, and he does not 
love me yet, for there was no one ‘to 'make peace for us. 
Oh, don’t die.” ; 
And then Willie spoke. He told them of the bright 
flowers which never wither, of the Sabbath where no lov- 
ed ones are missed, of the place where all.are peace- 
makers. 
They knelt beside his bed—Willie’s classmat 





He 


Now I think 


ceives good children into heaven. And so he died. 
Every Sabbath in spring and summer time you will find 
one of the small green mounds in the church-yard sprin- 
kled with flowers. The children love to bring them 
there, for it is Willie’s grave. 

Dear reader—would you not be like Willie? 


Morality. 


ORIGINAL, 


























A TRUMPETER. 


“*O how splendid his dress is, and what thrilling musie 


he makes.” Such was the remark of a little boy one day, 
when the Lancers were parading the street. Then he 
asked his father many questions, faster than he could an- 
swer them—‘‘ Why are they called Lancers? What are 
these little flags on the top of the long poles for? Why 
need they have music when they turn out always?’ &c. 
The father answered, ‘‘ My son, the long poles have a 
sharp instrumeut like.a two edged knife on one end, which 
the little flag hides from view. This is called a Lance, 
and gives the name Lancers to the company. The music 
is intended to rouse up the feelings and passions of the 
soldiers, as they rush on horseback to plunge the lance 
into the bodies of those they are fighting against.” 

** But what do they fight for? and what have the Mexi- 
cans done, that the Americans are killing so many, and 
taking their towns from them ?” 

This is a difficult question to answer; but I will try to 
explain it by a parable. Mr. U.S. had a great number of 
boys, and a large farm, much of which was uncultivated. 
The boys, however, were not satisfied; but went a hunt- 
ing on Mr. M.’s farm, adjoining. After a while they took 
possession of one field, and claimed it as their own. They 
then proposed to Mr. U. S. that he should “annex ”’ this 
field to his farm. He hesitated some time—knowing it 
was not right thus to rob hisneighbor. In the meantime, 
Mr. M. tried to drive the boys out of his field; but they 
beat his men, and drove them off. After this, they teaz- 
ed Mr. U.S. until he consented to annex the field to his 
farm, without paying anything for it. This piece of in- 
justice: induced Mr. M. to send a guard to prevent the boys 
from taking any more of his land. Mr. U. S. then said, 
that Mr. M. had declared war against his boys; and he 
sent a'large party of men professedly to protect them ; 
but they soon got to fighting, and another field was taken 
from Mr. M. and then another ; and they don’t seem like- 
ly to be satisfied till they have got the whole of his farm 
into their possession, and made him pay the expenses of 
the fight into the bargain.” _ 

** Do you think all this is right, father ?” 

* No, I can’t say it is.” Eprror. © 


_—_—w 


THE SLIDE ON THE ICE. 


covered with crystal figures, and odd. shapes of all kinds. 
The ground appeared as. hard as iron, and the trees and 
hedges were. bedecked with frosty spangles. ‘The arms'of 
Jenny Nunn, the dairy-maid, were almost blue : with cold, 
and Roger, the cow-man, as: he walked across the fold- 
yard, breathed on his fingers to keep them: warm. The 
cattle were standing under the shed, up to their knees in 
straw. The ducks were paddling in that part, of the pond 
where the ice had been broken to water the horses; and 
Echo, farmer Blunt’s favorite dog, was shivering on the 
stone step, at the kitchen door, with his tail between 
his legs. 

I had passed by the farm yard, and was about to get 
over the stile at the corner of th: barn, when my attention 
was drawn to the large pool in the marsh meadow, where- 
on a number of boys and girls were sliding. _ As the ice 
was very thick, and the pool shallow, there appeared but 
little danger, unless it was from the falls is Li every now 
and then, took place among the party. : 

There was one big boy in a coarse frock; he wore 
thick nailed shoes, and always took the lead of the throng. 
No one talked so much as he did, nor laughed so 
loudly when. any one tumbled on, the ice; and, when- 
ever an opportunity presented itself, he tripped up the 
heels of his play mates. 

There was another in a fustian jacket, who slid so awk- 
wardly, spreading out his hands above his head, and strid- 
ing widely with his feet, that he had-more falls than any 
one ; yet, no sooner was he down, than he rose up again, 
and continued his pastime. 

Never were young people more happy, and never was I 
more amused than in witnessing their diversion. I 
had seen every,one of them fall, except the lad in the 
frock ; and as he appeared so confident; and laughed so 
loudly.-at the accidents of his companions, I almost wished 
, that he might have a roll over onthe ice, to humble a lit- 





It was avery hard frost, and the pines of glass were 








fallen playmates. Just at this moment he seemed deter- 
mined to slide further than he had done before, for he ran 
more swifily, and entered on the slide more resolutely. 
One of the nails in his shoe,’cut a long score on the icé, 
and turned him round, so that he fell more heavily than 
the rest had fallen. A. universal shout arose from the 
throng, as he lay sprawling on the ice, and no sooner did 
he regain his feet, than he limped away from the pool, too 
much dispirited to continue the amusement of ‘his more 
light-hearted companions. 

I walked away from the spot; mounted the stile, and 
crossed the large field with the cow-shed at the corner. 
The diversion of the young folks, and the disasters they 
had met with, set me. reflecting on the ups and downs of 
life, which are quite as common among men acting their 
parts inthe world, as among boys sliding on a pool of 
ice. 

The world, like the pond of ice, is a slippery place. 
We are all liable to lose our foot, as well as to have our 
heels tripped up by our competitors. For a season we 
may glide along swiftly and smoothly, laughing at those 
who cannot overtake us, and proudly enjoying our mo- 
mentary superiority. Suddenly some unlooked-for acci- 
dent, or temptation, or error, arrests us in our course, and 
we fall, like the boy in the frock, beneath the feet of our 
associates. 

Now, if this be a true picture of the world and of its in- 
habitants, you will allow that we ought to take every care 
to keep our footing. That we ought’ not to carry our 
heads proudly above those around us, but, on the contra- 
ry, to assist them in their undertakings, and to gain their 
good-will. 

If I could tell you only a ten-thousandth part of the ter- 
rible falls which have taken place among mankind, it 
would be a lesson to you to walk carefully all the days of 
your life. 

Tt is not riches, nor strength, nor wisdom, nor piety, 
that will keep a man from falling. Hezekiah was rich, 
and proudly showed his treasures to the messengers from 
Babylon ; Samson was the strongest among men; Solo- 
mon had no equal for wisdom; and David was so devoted 
to God’s service, that he was called a man after God’s 
own heart; but, for all that, Hezekiah, and Samson, and 
Solomon, and David, not only slipped, but fell; and a sad 
fall they made of it, indeed; so that it appears plainly, 
‘It is not in man that walketh, todirect his steps.’’. We 
must renounce our pride, and walk in continual depen- 
dence upon God. 


“ He that is down need fear no fall; 
He that is poor no pride; 
He that is humble ever shall 


Have God to be his guide!” [Reaper. 








Religion. 





WORTH OF A GOOD MEMORY. 


Some years ago there lived a poor old gray-headed man 
named Foster. His mother was a pious woman, whose 
great desire for all her children was to bring them up in 
the fear of God. But the care of this poor child’s soul 
was soon taken out of his mother’s hands, for while he 
was still very young, he was taken ill with a fever, from 
which.time, though the health of his body was restored, 
“his mind was gone. . Month after month went by, and it 
became very plain to his sorrowing friends that his mind 
would never recover ; but his good mother’s early teach- 
ing seemed. by no means lost. As a child he was so quiet 
and easy to manage, that it was a pleasure rather than a 
trouble to have chargeof him, He grew up tobe a young 
man. The cares of this world, and the snares of sin, had 
no effect upon him. His pleasure was to walk up and 
down in the sunshine, to sing the verses which he had 
learned when quite young, as he sat upon his mother’s 
lap. Winter after winter, and summer after summer, 
came and passed by, and even when he was a gray-haired ° 
man he still seemed to dwell with pleasure on the same 
holy strain, The hymn which begins, 

“Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
was often on his lips, and when he came to the last verse, 
ending, 





“Oh receive my soul at last. 


he would dwell upon the words, and repeat them—“ at 
last !” ‘ at last!” as if he really knew that he had been a 
long and a weary day, and that it would soon be ended. 

And, strange.as it, may seem,'at the end of forty, it 
might be fifty years, after he ceased to be able to receive 
his good mothér’s lessons, he still kept up a right habit 
which she had taught him, and to the last cup of medicine 
that was prepared for him, he never took one without the 
quiet prayér, ‘‘ The Lord give his blessing.” .His body 
now rests in the grave ; but his spirit has risen to a world 
of life and knowledge and joy. 

A minister of God, one who in his days of health and 
strength had loved and served his Saviour, lived toa great 
age. He outlived his early friends, and sat by’ the fire- 
side of his only son, peaceful and beloved. In that quiet 
season his memory forsook him. ' The names of things and 
persons he, best knew faded as a dream from his mind. 
At length his strength failed, his staff could no longer 
support him, and his end drew near. 

Those around him tried, by repeating his own name, 
to awaken his-memory; but he answered, “I know no 
such man.” Then they named his only son whom he had 











prayed earnestly for them to that Saviour who ‘gladly’ Fe- 


tle the pride of his heart, which led him to exult over his 


so dearly loved, and who had so long loved and watched 
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over him; but he replied, “I have no son.” The tender 
name by which he had called his favorite grandchild was 
repeated; he answered, ‘“‘I have no little darling.” 
Amongst the friends who stood around his bed, there was 
one who spoke of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of men. The 
aged saint suddenly rajsed himself from his pillow. His 
eye beamed as when from the pulpit, in his younger days, 
he had preached the salvation of the gospel; he said, “I 
remember that Saviour; yes, I do remember the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” 

May the Spirit of God, in the days of our youth and 
health, write his precious name on our hearts, so that 
when illness and age shall come, our love to him may 
outlive the vigor of our minds, and be found to be even 
‘* stronger than death.” —- Youth's Friend. 

— 








Editorial. 





THE UNSATISFACTORY VISIT. 
BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


“ Why have you come home so soon?” gaid Mrs. Russell to 
her daughter Margaret who went to spend the afternoon of a 
holiday with a school-mate who lived about half a mile distant. 
“ Wasn’t Jane at home ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, she was at home, but she didn’t wish to see 
me.” 

“ Didn’t wish to see you! Had she other company ?” 

* No, ma’am, she was all alone, but she didn’t want to see 
me, for she hardly spoke to me; when I wanted to play, she did 
not want to, and when I persuaded her to play, she did not play 
with any life, so that I didn’t take any pleasure in playing. So 
I told her I was coming home, but she didn’t seem to care,” 

“I am surprised ;. she is usually so polite that 1 must think 
you are mistaken in what you say. I can hardly think it possi- 
ble that she was rude, or meant to be so.” 

“]T don’t know as she was rude exactly. She asked me to 
stay, but I could see it was only for politeness sake. I don’t 
wish to be asked out of politeness. If folks don’t wish to see 
me, I’m sure I don’t wish to force myself on them. I shan’t go 
to see her again very soon.” 

“ She must have been unwell.” 

“ No, ma’am, I asked her if she was sick; but she said she 
was not.” 

“ There is something connected with the matter that we are 
not acquainted with. You must not suffer any unkind feelings 
to arise in your mind towards her. Wait and see if the matter 
is not set right in due time.” 

“] don’t mean to fee] unkindly towards her, but I mean to let 
her alone.” 

“Don’t you see, my dear daughter, that your expressions 
show that you have some unpleasant feelings towards her? 
There is no such thing as willing to feel indifferent towards 
any one. If we resolve to care nothing about any person, we 
shall certainly dislike that person.” 

“ Why, mother, we can’t love every body, and it is wrong to 
hate any body, therefore, we must be indifferent towards some.” 

“ You have. invented a new rule of conduct, one which is not 
found in the Bible.” 

“Tt is impossible to love every body; we can’t feel towards 
the wicked and hateful as we do towards the good and amiable.” 

“ We are not required to. We are.\not required to love all 
persons as we love our intimate: friends. We are required to 
feel kindly towards them, to desire their happiness, and to be 
willing to’do what is in our power to promote it.” 

Now Margaret did not feel kindly or even indifferent towards 
Jane. Her pride was wounded, because her society was not 
more highily prized ; and beside she felt hurt that the affection 
which she had really felt for Jane, did not seem to be returned. 

The next day, when they went to school, Jane went up to 
Margaret and spoke to her, and smiled, though she looked a 
good deal downcast. Margaret made avery brief reply, and 
did not return her smile. 

Jane renewed her efforts to converse with her several times, 
but was repulsed. This caused her to go away alone and 
weep. 

“ You have made Jane ery,” said one of her schoolmates to 
Margaret. 

“I don’t care; she may treat me better when I come to see 
her.” 

This answer was reported to Jane, who said very sadly, “she 
don’t know the reason why I couldn’t talk and play with her.” 

It was true, that Margaret did not know. the reason of Jane’s 
unusual behaviour on the day she visited her. If she had known 
it she could not have felt unkindly towards her for a moment. 

Jane’s father was what was called a moderate drinker of ar- 
dent spirits. He gradually enlarged the quantity taken, till he 
began to get intoxicated. His wife and children begged him to 
take the pledge, but in vain. Habits.of intoxication increased 
upon him, but his wife and family kept it as secret as possible, 
and suffered in silence. He was always harsh and unkind: to 
his family when under the influence of strong drink; but it was 
not till the morning of the day on which Margaret visited her, 
that he had proceeded to, acts of violence. ‘Phat morning he 
had beaten his, wife, and turned his children out of doors. Was 
it strange that Jane did not feel like play? If Margaret had 
known all, would she not have pitied her, instead of blaming 
her? 

When after a long time Margaret learned the true state of 





the case, she was very sorry for what she had said and done to- 
ward Jane. She earnestly begged her pardon, which was read- 
ily granted. Still she could not forgive herself for the pain she 
had caused to one whose sorrows needed not to be increased, 





THE GREAT RESERVOIR. 


I stood lately upon the massive walls of the Croton Reservoir, 
which is in the outskits of the city.of New York, some three or 
four miles from the City Hall. It is an immense structure of 
grey-granite—some forty feet to the top of the walls, which are 
constructed after the style of Egyptian architecture. You as- 


‘|-cend a long flight of ath, and when you have reached the top 


you find a broad walk, constituting the summit of the walls 
upon which you can make the whole circuit of the Reservoir. I 
wish I could say of the keeper, who is generally upon the look- 
out somewhere about the establishment, that he was a good-na- 
natured, communicative and polite body, ready to answer any 
civil questions and give any information. But I found hima 
little to the leeward of all this. However, I had eyes of my 
own, and, thanking him for what I did sueceed in digging out 
of him, I took the circuit of-tha walls, 

Looking from this lofty summit northward, you see the ver- 
dant hills and vallies of the northern part of the island of which 
the city occupies the southern point. Westward, you have ano- 
ble view of the Hudson River, with every kind of water-craft 
passing up and down this vast thoroughfare; while the beautiful 
country-seats and villages, that every where met the eye, great- 
ly enlivened the scene. Eastward, the East River, communicat- 
ing with Long Island Sound, meets the eye, whitened with the 
sails of Commerce, and forming a great artery by which the bu- 
siness ot New England pours itself into that great commercial 
heart of the nation, the city of New York. The beautiful island 
of Long Island gladdens the eye, as it rises from the river, with 
its beautiful farms, flourishing villages, and splendid seats of pri- 
vate gentlemen. 

Looking southward the eye rests upon the spires and domes 
of the city of New York, dimly seen in the distance, a great hive 
of human beings; containing the dwellings of more than three 
hundred thousand people. 

So much for the scenery from the top of the walls of the Re- 
servoir; now for the Reservoir and its uses, 

From a beautiful sheet of water, called Croton Lake, forty 
miles north, the water is brought mostly beneath the ground, in 
an aqueduct built of stone and cemented in the strongest man- 
ner. The Reservoir covers several acres, is near thirty feet in 
depth, is tight as a cup, and being so elevated above the city, 
and containing such a mass of water, the pressure is very great, 
so that it rushes with great violence through all the greater and 
smaller pipes which distribute it all over the city. Just as the 
heart throws the blood from itgelf through all the arteries, even 
the most minute, to the most remote parts of the body; so this. 
Reservoir pours the water from its own vast resources, into 
every street and lane, high-way and by-way of this great metro- 
polis. Thus is pure, sweet, fresh water, so precious: a blessing 
to a great city, provided for it. And a nobler work of human 
skill and power cannot be found in this, hemisphere. 

I could not look at, and think of this mode of supplying a great 
city with so precious a blessing, without being reminded ofthe 
Great Founrarm of the waters of life which has been opened 
to supply the wants of a thirsty and.perishing world. They 
who drink and who may be refreshed by the Croton water, shall, 
“ thirst again,” but whoso shall drink ofthe waters that Christ 
shall give, shall never thirst again, they shall be in him a well 
of water, springing up into everlasting life. 

I love, to think of the waters of the Reservoir, on whose walls 
I now stand, flowing so plentifully in yonder city, and ‘confer- 
ring such a blessing on so many thousand souls, But how much 
sweeter the thought, that weters from the Fountain of Life are 
flowing forth to distant continents, and islands of the sea. And 
though millions have drank thereof, yet is the fountain as full as 
ever, and pouring forth still its waters. Yea, nation after nation 
may come and drink, till all the nations are refreshed ; yea, till 
arill of these living waters shall flow by the door of each 
dweller upon earth, affording a constant supply, and still there 


shall be no approach toward the exhaustion of the fountain. x, 





“Home Journat.”—We see by a notice in the New York 
“ National Press,” signed by G. P. Morris and N. P. Witxis, 


that this popular literary paper is to appear hereafter under the 
name of Home Journal, as more descriptive of its domestic 
character. The Editors say: : 


“The general design of the Homg Jovana will be to. furnish 
entertaining reading, to make a brief and complete chronicle of 
passing events, to give the cream of new books, to keepa_watch- 
ful look out for Genius in Literature, Music and. Art; and, in 
short, to furnish a paper by which families may keep up with the 
times. This plan will be added to and varied whenever inge- 
unity and resources can fini! sew and valuable attractions ; but 
our main purpose will be constantly kept in. view, viz. to issue a 
periodical which, by its scope and comprehensive contents, shall suf- 
fice for families that wish to take but one paper. At the small price 
of two dollars per annum, so important and improving a luxury 
is within the means of all.” 





CALVES. 


“ You are fromthe country, are you not, sir?” inquired a dan- 
dy clerk, in a book store of a handsomely dressed Quaker, who, 


had given him some trouble. “Yes.” “ Well, here is an Essay 
on the rearing of Calves.” “That,” said Aminadab, ashe turn- 
ed to leave the store, “thee had better. present: to.thy mother.” 





|, Byfield, Maas 


‘ | 
Variety. 
MOTHER! MOTHER! 


As we were passing Canogh Court street, a few days ago, w 
were started in our musings, by the quick repetition of the abo 2 
words from anger | lips; and, on looking around, we discoy, - 
ed the darling of a fond mother, stretching its little form one? 
the “omnibus,” which had been started off, while the good moth 
er had got out fora moment to make some purchases. But jg 
cries soon brought the faithful guardian to its assistance ven 
quickly quieted its innocent perturbation. Now, not only th . 
little child in particular, but every child on the earth, has a hing 
and faithful Parent in heaven, ever watchful, and the love ¢ 
whom should be so tender, so ardent, and so confiding i 
when danger is on the right hand or the left, when the spitit ; 
evil is assailing the heart, tempting it to do wrong,—to steal : 
cheat, to tell untruths, to disobey parents or teachers, tryin “ 
it were, to carry it off, as the little boy was going to be taken ; 
the “omnibus,”—the heart should pray as earnestly and im = 
tunately, to its Father in heaven, to come to its relief, as the it 
tle child cried, in its supposed peril, to its eartlily protector, 
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ANECDOTE OF THE TWIN SISTERS. 


We know of a farmer in Connecticut who has a pair of twin 
daughters, of whom a capital anecdote is told. They both a. 
tended the same school, and not long since one of them was 
called up by the master to recite a lesson in geography, which 
she had learned very imperfectly, and in fact could not go on a 
all. The teacher who was getting quite out of patience, wag 
called to another part of the room, and just at that moment the 
twin sister.sprang on the floor unobserved, and pushing the de. 
linquent scholar to her seat, took her place. The master pro- 
ceeded with the questions, which were answered with a degree 
of promptness, and accuracy, which, at the close drew forth from 
him a few words ofcommendation. The joke was not discover. 
ed by the teacher until some days after. Of course it was too 
good and succcssful to occasion any offence.—Conn. paper, 


LOVE TO A MOTHER. 


_A little Irish boy, the son of a poor widow, once repeated to 
his teacher four pages in the spelling book, and four chapters in 
the Testament. A kind gentleman who was present, was s0 
much pleased, that he called him to him, and gave him the choice 
of a pair of blankets for his mother, or a suit of clothes for him. 
self. Although he was dressed in tattered garments, and much 
needed a new suit, he did not hesitate to choose the blankets, The 
—- then gave him the clothes too, as a reward for his 

indness to his poor mother. ; 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


He walks cheerfully the way God has chalked, and never 
wishes it more wide or more. smooth. -Those very temp 
tations whereby he is foiled, strengthen him; he comes forth 
crowned, and triumphing out of the spiritual battles, and those 
scars that he hath, make him beautiful.— Bishop Hall. 








Maxm.—W)o aims at excellence will be above mediocrity; 
who aims at mediocrity will fall short. of it. 


Poetrp. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE LAND OF BEULAH. 
BY EGBERT ST. VINCENT. 


There is a land of pleasure, 

nd; Heaven is its name, 
Where glory without measure, 
Continues e’er the same ; 
There is no pain or sighing, 
All weariness is flown, 

he years are onward flying, 
Unnumbered and! unknown, 


It is a land immortal, 

And Jesus is its king, 
Within the happy portals, 
The angels sweetly sing: 
Let praise to thee be given, 
For thou alone art Lord, 
And by the saints in heaven, 
Thou only art adored. 


That portal has its keeper, 
That keeper’s name is Death, 

_ He is the earth’s sole reaper 

: ‘And he wars but with his breath. 
“ He only can undo it, 
And open wide the door, 
And mortals who pass through it, 
Are mortals never more.” 














Death is a narrow river, 

That parts us from that way, 

He only can deliver, 

Our souls from mortal clay. 

Then why, why should we fear him, 
And dread to see him come? 

Since those who are so near him, 
Are only nearer home. 


That home, where harps are ringin 
In melody sublime, is oe 
Where angel choirs are singing, 

In lofty strains divine. 

There all is peace and gladness, 
And God himself is Love, 

Then banish all our sadness, 

We'll join our friends above. 


When death shall. send; his messa 

Ad. guide, us on the road, okt: 
ugh dreary be the passag 

It leads us au Be God P ” 

Then when our course is finished, 

If we have served him here, 

All glory, undiminished, 

Shall be our portion there. 

















